THE CABINET

should be available to the departmental Ministers concerned, and they should
have free access to them, although they must be deposited in the Government
strong room.1

Mr Churchill of course meant the retiring ministers; the ministers of
one Government are not entitled to examine the Cabinet documents of
their predecessors, though some of those documents (without the
minutes) will be in the secret departmental files.

The presence of the Secretary in the Cabinet has involved a definite
breach in the old tradition that only Privy Councillors ought to be
present in the Cabinet.2 Lord Oxford and Asquith has described the
formality of Cabinet sessions. * No stranger (unless specially summoned
to give information on a particular matter) was ever admitted; and when
a message came from outside the door was always opened and shut by
a minister. No food or drink was allowed, except some hard biscuits
which were believed to date from the time of Pitt, and some plain water.
Smoking was strictly tabooed. In the matter of seating there was no
order of precedence, but each minister always occupied the same place.'3
It is stated in the 1935 edition of a standard text-book: 'It might be
questioned whether a meeting can be regarded as a meeting of the
Cabinet while a person is present who is under no obligation to
secrecy.'4 Perhaps civil servants are regarded as under an obligation to
secrecy ;5 but it is certain that ministers who are not Privy Councillors
sometimes attend. Naval and military officers, civil servants, junior
ministers, and others, were frequently present at the meetings of the
War Cabinets. From December 1916 to December 1917 no less than
248 persons other than members of the War Cabinet or its Secretariat
attended the meetings of the War Cabinet.6 'Almost all its meetings
are attended by the ministers [i.e. of the departments] and their chief
departmental officials concerned. The majority of the sessions of the
War Cabinet consist, therefore, of a series of meetings between members

1 Churchill, The Second World War, vi, p. 644.  See also a correspondence in The
Times^ reproduced in The Times Weekly Review^ 21 August 1952.
* For die old practice, see 143 Parl. Deb. 4 s.5 863.

3  Oxford and Asquith, Fifty Years of Parliament, n, p. 196.

4  Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution (4th ed.), n (i), p. 123.

5  Civil servants as well as ministers are of course within the Official Secrets Acts.
The War Cabinet^ Report for the Year 1917, C. 9005/1918, p. i.
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